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City to repair fortunes shattered in the service of the
State. As befitted a future Foreign Secretary, he was
sent to France for nine months after he came down
from Cambridge, and it was then that he developed
the love of that country which was to influence him
so greatly for the rest of his life. In Paris he studied
at the Ecole des Sciences Politiques, where he attended the
lectures of all the leading savants of the day. His father,
often in the company of Sir Charles Dilke, had also
been in France a great deal, and his friends naturally
made the young man at home among them. Among
these was M. Clemenceau. During the Peace negotia-
tions Mr. Chamberlain was asked by his hostess one
evening if he had met M. Clemenceau and M. Ribot.
He replied that he had known them for thirty-five
years: eeM. Ribot lectured me on the French Con*
stitution, and M. Clemenceau introduced me to the
tremiere danseuse of the Opera.'5

It is always easy to exaggerate the effect of a young
man's impressions upon his later career. The younger
Pitt visited France at about the same age as Austen
Chamberlain, but because he complained that at
Rheims he could not get any wine fit to drink, it
would be absurd to assume that to this is due the long
rivalry between France and England which led
through Trafalgar to Waterloo. Yet Mr. Chamber-
lain's residence in France undoubtedly left its mark
on him. He wrote of it: "What a varied and interest-
ing society it was among whom I spent these months;
how much was taught me; what new horizons it
opened out to my eager eyes; above all, what kind-
ness was showered upon me." The memory of all
this never faded, and whenever he could Austen
Chamberlain renewed his acquaintance with the